Perennials  and 
Their  Times 

by  Bob  Lilly 

For  dividing  and/or  transplanting  her¬ 
baceous  perennials,  there  are  Rules.  Some 
are  useful  and  need  to  be  followed,  but 
some  are  Tall  Tales  and  Myths  and  may  or 
may  not  need  to  be  heeded. 

■  The  Basic  Rule:  If  it  blooms  in 
spring,  transplant  or  divide  in  the  fall;  if  it 
blooms  in  summer,  the  time  to  move  is 
spring.  Technically,  “high  summer”  is  June 
21,  the  longest  day;  but  in  the  Northwest, 
the  soil  may  still  be  warming  up  and  many 
summer  bloomers  may  need  warmer  soil 
before  a  move.  In  a  dry  August,  dividing  or 
transplanting — even  Hemerocallis — is 
possible,  as  long  as  you  provide  adequate 
moisture.  In  fact,  there  are  “dig-to-order” 
nurseries  in  the  Midwest  which  will  ship  in 
August;  the  plants  do  well  and  will  bloom 
the  following  summer. 

■  The  Fall  Transplant  Rule  (for  the 
slow-of-growth):  This  applies  to  those 
perennials  which  would  be  set  back  too 
much  by  spring  transplanting  or  are  slow 
growing  and  need  more  time  to  establish 
roots  for  good  performance.  These  are 
Astilbe ,  Epimedium,  Helleborus  orientalis. 
Poly  gonatumandRodgersia',  also,  Crambe 
and  our  native  Smilacina,  which  probably 
won’t  bloom  if  moved  in  spring,  as  they 
need  about  two  years  in  place  to  become 
vigorous  enough  to  send  up  a  flower  spike. 

■  The  I  Hate  Winter  Rule  (for 
spring  moving  of  plants  which  will  not 
survive  a  cold  winter  if  divided  or  dam¬ 
aged  in  fall);  In  this  group ,  Anemone  japo- 
nica  (x.  hybrida)  andA.  hupehensis  are  the 
most  used.  Also  included  are  hardy  Salvia 
and  Kniphofia.  It  is  also  recommended  to 
move  ornamental  grasses  in  spring,  a  prac¬ 
tice  followed  by  most  local  gardeners. 
Crocosmia  and  Montbretia  are  similarly 
handled,  but  be  sure  to  keep  your  eye  on 
their  corms,  as  they  tend  to  work  their  way 
to  the  surface;  their  hybrid  cultivars  and 


From  left:  Hostas,  Lonicera  nitida  ' Baggesen’s  Gold,’  Geranium phaeum,  Golden  hops, 
Astrantia  major  'Sunningdale  variegated.’ — Photo  by  Bob  Lilly 


Solfatare  become  noticeably  less  hardy  at 
this  stage. 

■  The  Anytime  Rule:  With  a  little 
water  supplied,  you  can  even  move  vigor¬ 
ous  perennials  in  mid-summer,  as  well  as 
plants  which  have  become  “pernicious 
weeds.”  Divisions  and  small  starts  or  off¬ 
shoots  can  be  taken  if  you  put  the  young 
plants  in  good  shade  for  a  week  or  so.  This 
includes  Hosta,  Hemerocallis ,  Rudbeckia 
and  other  perennial  composites  such  as 
asters  and  Coreopsis,  also  columbine  and 
Acanthus.  The  latter  will  exhibit  the  need 
for  adequate  water.  Stachys  can  also  be 
handled  this  way  if  you  need  to  move  it, 
but  it  wilts  a  bit  too  much.  Spring  is  best  if 
all  you  have  are  small  pieces;  this  also 
applies  to  many  other  grey-leafed  plants. 

■  The  Don’t  Like  It  Rule:  Some 
plants  do  not  divide  easily  or  have  an 
indivisible,  single  trunk.  If  a  move  or  revi¬ 
talization  is  needed,  just  acquire  a  new 
one.  This  group  includes  Gypsophila, 
Arabis,  Aubrieta,  Iberis,  Lupinus,  Ceras- 
tium,  Papaver  orientale,  Catananche, 


Perovskia,  Nepeta,  Scabiosa  caucasica, 
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Verbascum,  Penstemon  campanulatus. 
Many  plants  in  this  group  are  traditional 
“rockery”  perennials. 

■  The  Really  Don’t  Move  Me  Rule: 
This  applies  to  those  perennials  which 
grow  slowly  and  do  not  like  to  be  moved, 
yet  look  as  though  they  might  transplant 
easily.  These  are  plants  with  large  main 
trunks  or  evergreens  such  as  hellebores, 
non-stoloniferous  Euphorbia,  foxglove, 
Lobelia  laxiflora,  and  Pacific  coast  iris. 
The  latter,  however,  can  be  moved  in  late 
summer,  just  when  the  new  roots  start. 

■  The  Old  Rockery  Plant  Rule:  “Pig 
Squeak”  and  “Alum  Root”  are  two  of  our 
more  common  Seattle  rockery  plants  which 
often  become  woody  and  woebegone. 
After  they  flower,  cut  stems  below  the  new 
roots  forming  above  ground,  and  replant, 
keeping  them  well  watered.  Use  this  tech¬ 
nique  also  for  Primula  vulgaris  and  its  old 
hybrids,  ‘Wanda,’  for  example,  which  will 
root  with  this  little  extra  care.  If  the  roots 
of  these  plants  have  not  been  damaged  by 
root  weevils,  you  can  simply  divide  them. 
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■  The  Thug  Rule:  This  applies  to 
those  charming  plants  which  you  may 
think  you  moved,  but  of  which  you  missed 
a  few  roots.  These  plants,  once  estab¬ 
lished,  will  spring  up  from  any  old  root 
part,  so  try  to  locate  same  and  never  change 
your  mind.  Eryngium  planum,  Artemesia 
lactiflora  ‘Macleaya,’  A.  Silver  King,  A. 
Silver  Queen,  A.  Valerie  Finnis,  Acanthus 
spinoseus,  Crambe  cordifolia,Lysimachia 
clethroides,Symphytun  uplandicum,  horse¬ 
radish,  and  Euphorbia  robbiae  are  all 
suspect,  mostly  larger  plants  with  fleshy 
roots  that  propagate  from  root  cuttings. 

■  The  Nursery  Rule  (a.k.a.  the  Ice 
Cube  Rule):  Essentially,  any  potted  plant 
from  your  local  nursery  can  be  planted  at 
any  time  and  will  be  better  in  the  ground  if 
it  gets  cold.  Just  don’t  disturb  the  roots  if 
it’s  too  hot  or  very  cold.  Of  course,  if  the 
plant  is  frozen,  don’t  bother,  as  the  ground 
is  probably  frozen,  too! 

■  The  Divide  Carefully  and  Break 
as  Few  Roots  as  Possible  Rule:  This 
applies  to  some  mostly  very  early  spring 
bloomers:  Arum  italicum.  Ranunculus 
ficaria,  Hacquetis  epipactis,  Mertensia, 
Pulmonaria, Dicentra  and  Uvularia.  These 


can  be  moved  in  very  late  fall  or  early 
spring  when  growth  has  just  started.  Dicen¬ 
tra  and  Pulmonaria  can  be  divided  in  the 
fall  and  will  bloom  well  the  next  spring. 

■  Lilies  have  their  own  little  Rules. 
Asiatics  can  be  moved  anytime  if  you  are 
careful  and  watch  out  for  the  brittle  roots. 
Basically,  Asiatics  are  dormant  in  late  f  II 
(about  October)  and  should  be  divided 
only  then.  Oriental  lilies  are  dormant  in 
November  and  should  be  handled  only  at 
that  time.  Mail  order  sellers  hold  the  bulbs 
in  cold  storage  through  the  winter  and  this 
is  somewhat  successful,  but  autumn  plant¬ 
ing  is.  preferred  by  most  gardeners. 

■  The  Bearded  Iris  Rule:  In  western 
Washington,  the  traditional  date  to  cut, 
clean,  divide  and  replant  has  always  been 
September  1.  This  year  was  an  exception; 
all  my  Iris  germanica  continued  to  grow 
instead  of  going  dormant  by  that  date,  and 
they  looked  dreadful!  Too  nice  a  fall. 

■  Odds  and  Ends:  Siberian  iris  can 
be  done  in  fall  or  spring,  but  not  after  they 
begin  to  grow.  Peonies  are  best  in  late 
summer  or  fall  and  will  even  bloom  the 
following  spring,  but  do  not  bury  them  too 
deeply.  The  pips  can  even  show. 

One  final  note,  about  tender  perenni¬ 


Transplanting 
Large  Trees  and 
Shrubs 

Note:  The  following  is  an  interview  con¬ 
ducted  by  our  reporter-at-large  Lynn  Sonne- 
man  with  Guy  Bannon  of  Wilderness  Gardens. 
Guy  is  known  as  one  of  the  top  experts  in  large 
tree  transplanting. 

QGuy,  are  there  any  particular  trees 
or  shrubs  that  you  consider  hard  to 
move?  I  know  that  Rhododendron  are 
popular  because  they  are  easy  to  move 
safely,  but  many  other  plants  are  notor¬ 
iously  difficult.  Which  are  the  hardest? 

A  Dogwood,  some  cypresses  and  defi¬ 
nitely  the  fruit  trees  are  all  a  little 
touchy. 

Q  Winter  is  the  traditional  time  of  year 
to  be  digging  and  transplanting  the 
conifers,  broadleafed  evergreens  and 
the  deciduous  plants.  Is  there  a  time  dur¬ 
ing  winter  that  you  would  recommend 
for  the  plants  that  are  really  hard  to 
move? 


A  I  would  say  that  January  would  be  the 
best  for  the  more  temperamental 
species  I  just  mentioned. 

QWhat  determines  whether  or  not  a 
tree  is  hard  to  move?  Is  it  when  you 
begin  to  dig  that  you  find  a  very  wide¬ 
spread  tap-root  type  of  root  system? 

A  Experience  of  moving  trees  prior  to 
digging  is  probably  the  biggest  fac¬ 
tor.  Dogwoods  have  always  been  known 
as  a  tough  tree  to  move,  not  just  the  native 
dogwoods  but  all  varieties. 


als,  those  plants  we  can’t  resist  but  which 
are  marginal  or  even  subtropical.  You  can 
take  a  few  cuttings  in  the  fall  to  save 
through  the  winter.  They  will  need  good 
light  and  bottom  heat  for  best  results.  Once 
rooted,  hold  them  in  small  pots  until  spring, 
safely  past  danger  of  frost.  This  works  for 
Abutilon,  some  fuschias,  scented  gera¬ 
niums,  Senecio,  Prostanthera,  some  Sal¬ 
vias,  rosemary  of  late,  Osteospermum, 
Lavandula  dentate,  L.  lanata,  and  L.  stoc- 
chas  types.  Or,  do  as  I  do:  Grow  the  best  in 
pots  and  put  them  in  the  house  at  32 
degrees  and  outside  again  at  38  degrees. 

■  And,  finally,  Bob’s  Rule:  Divide 
when  you  have  to,  transplant  when  you 
can,  move  them  when  you  must.  With  a 
little  care  and  water,  you  can  do  almost 
everything  at  any  time.  If  you  have  had 
problems,  some  of  these  rules  may  help; 
but  if  you  are  going  to  move  the  whole 
plant  a  short  distance,  dig  carefully,  get 
as  much  root  as  possible  and  replant 
quickly.  □ 

Bob  Lilly  is  former  nursery  manager  of  the 
Fall  City  Herbfarm  and  currently  a  perennial 
consultant  and  designer  who  is  also  selling 
mostly  perennials  and  herbs  to  the  trade  with 
the  Charles  Wilson  Co. 


QWhat  about  conifers?  Which  would 
be  the  easiest  and  which  the  hardest 
to  move? 

A  The  easiest  to  move  would  be  West¬ 
ern  Red  cedar,  Alpine  fir  and  Moun¬ 
tain  hemlock;  the  more  difficult  include 
Noble  firs,  Balsams  and  even  Douglas  firs 
at  times.  Leylandii  cypress  is  extremely 
hard  to  transplant  and  western  hemlock  is 
also  a  real  touchy  tree,  but  once  estab¬ 
lished  can  be  moved  readily  at  any  time. 


As  far  as  deciduous  material,  I  would 
say  that  any  of  the  maples  are  among  the 
easiest  to  move,  and  if  you  mess  up,  they 
can  even  be  bare-rooted  and  still  the  tree 
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can  survive.  Conifers  should  always  be 
balled  to  the  best  of  your  ability  and  should 
never  be  bare-rooted. 

QWhen  you  are  transplanting  coni 
fers,  would  you  recommend  the  use 
of  some  of  the  anti- transplant  sprays 
such  as  Wilt-Pruf? 

On  a  late  move  especially,  the  use  of 
Wilt-Pruf  is  very  helpful  and  again 
on  the  re-installation  if  the  plant  has  been 
heeled  in  for  any  length  of  time.  Also 
essential  upon  transplanting  is  the  use 
of  transplanter  fertilizer  or  B-l,  but  water 
is  the  key.  Water,  water,  water  and  never 
let  a  transplanted  tree  dry  out. 

Is  there  a  cut-off  point  during  the 
year  when  you  would  not  transplant 
either  evergreen  or  deciduous  material? 

We  gauge  it  all  on  bud  break.  Plants 
can  be  moved  after  bud  break,  but  it’s 
not  wise  without  experience.  At  that  par¬ 
ticular  time,  if  something  absolutely  has  to 
be  moved,  that’s  where  the  Wilt-Pruf  plays 
its  best  role.  Basically,  you  shouldn’t  be 
moving  trees  after  March  or  April,  but  if 
you  have  to,  it  can  be  done. 

Q  What  size  tree  would  you  say  that  the 
average  homeowner  and  his  neigh¬ 
bor  could  handle  without  professional 
assistance?  What  would  be  the  weight  of 
such  a  root  ball? 

A  I  would  say  that  the  average  home- 
owner  without  experience  shouldn’t 
be  moving  anything  larger  than  one-and- 
a-half-inch  caliper,  the  reason  being  that 
the  root  ball  is  going  to  be  extremely 
heavy,  possibly  up  to  150  pounds;  any 
larger  than  that,  he  should  have  some  help. 

Illustrations  on  pages  2  and  3  excerpted  with 
permission  from  The  Complete  Guide  to  Land¬ 
scape  Design.  Renovation  and  Maintenance. 
Betterway  Publications,  Inc.  This  book  is  by 
Seattle's  Cass  Turnbull,  a  professional  land¬ 
scape  gardener  and  founder  of  Plant  Amnesty. 


QAt  what  stage  do  you  have  to  hire  a 
crane  orbackhoe  to  move  your  tree? 

A  Cranes  or  any  machinery  are  usually 
used  on  any  plant  with  a  four-inch 
caliper  or  above.  It  can  be  done  without 
machines  at  four-inch,  but  it’s  not  sug¬ 
gested,  primarily  because  of  the  extra  wear 
and  tear  that  the  root  ball  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  during  manhandling. 

Obviously ,  the  right  tools  are  very 
important — What  are  the  best  tools 
for  the  job? 

A  good  sharpened  D-handle  digging 
spade  (razor-sharp),  and  an  Ames  No. 
1  Pony  shovel  are  some  of  the  best  all- 
around  tools  on  the  market  today.  All  of 
your  hand  pruners  and  saws  for  cutting 
roots  should  be  in  very  good  or  new  con¬ 
dition  and  very  sharp.  One  of  the  best  saws 
around  is  the  Corona  46-R. 

What  about  carts  or  different  ways 
to  carry  the  tree  once  it’s  been  dug? 
I've  heard  of  some  people  even  using 
skateboards! 

A  Balloon-wheeled  ball  carts,  dollies 
or  tree  carriers  are  the  preferred  tools 
for  transporting  plants.  You  would  have  to 
have  a  very  hard  surface,  such  as  asphalt, 
to  use  a  skateboard. 

Naturally,  one  would  want  to  do 
everything  possible  to  ensure  the 
survivability  of  a  transplanted  tree  or 
shrub.  Are  there  some  tips  you  could  give 
us  for  the  actual  digging  process? 

A  The  main  caution  when  digging  would 
be  to  avoid  any  prying  motions  which 
could  tear  the  roots.  A  really  good  pair  of 
sharp  loppers  or  pruners  are  useful  for 
making  clean  cuts  on  the  larger  roots. 
After  the  plant  is  completely  dug,  you  can 
then  use  two  spades  on  either  side  of  the 
plant  to  lift  it  from  the  hole.  A  lot  depends 
on  soil  conditions:  if  you  have  good  ground 
or  rocky  ground.  Sometimes  you  have  to 
burlap  inside  the  hole  itself;  other  times, 
the  plant  may  not  even  need  burlapping. 

The  main  thing  to  remember  is  never 
to  let  the  roots  dry  out.  It  would  be  best  to 
dig  and  relocate  the  tree  the  same  day.  If 
you  are  unable  to  complete  the  transplant 
the  same  day,  the  plant  should  be  covered 
with  many  layers  of  wet  burlap  and  six 
inches  of  sawdust  or  leaf  mold  to  protect 
the  roots.  The  top  of  a  conifer  will  proba¬ 
bly  not  need  additional  protection;  but  if 
the  plant  is  a  rhododendron  or  photinia,  for 


example,  its  leaves  should  also  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  tarps  or  shadecloth  until  the 
move  is  completed. 

Ql’ve  read  that  when  digging  coni¬ 
fers,  you  should  mark  the  north  side 
of  the  plant  so  when  it’s  transplanted  it 
can  be  put  back  in  the  original  orienta¬ 
tion.  Do  you  agree  with  this? 

I  don’t  feel  it’s  necessary,  but  I  don’t 
disagree  with  it.  I’ve  had  perfect 
success  without  marking  the  tree  as  well  as 
when  marking  it.  That  goes  along  with  a 
lot  of  other  old  sayings,  like  some  trees 
should  be  moved  only  on  the  fifth  moon  of 
January  or  the  later  part  of  the  month.  Most 
trees  can  be  moved  and  transplanted  if 
done  properly. 

QDo  you  think  that  root  pruning  the 
previous  year  really  helps  to  ensure 
the  tree’s  survivability?  And  would  you 
go  down  just  a  spade  length  or  actually 
dig  a  trench? 

A  Definitely,  if  you  are  considering 
moving  a  very  large  plant,  it  is  wise  to 
root  prune  prior  to  the  move.  As  far  as 
depth,  I  would  actually  dig  the  tree  as  if  I 
were  going  to  remove  it,  then  backfill  the 
hole  with  Steereo  or  Growco.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year,  there  will  be  so  many  fibrous 
roots  on  the  tree  that  it  will  practically 
move  itself. 

QIs  there  a  rule  of  thumb  as  far  as 
inches  of  caliper  correlating  to 
inches  of  root  ball? 

Standard  rule  of  thumb  is  six  inches 
on  all  sides  to  every  one  inch  of  tree 
caliper;  following  along  those  lines,  a  four- 
inch  caliper  tree  would  have  a  root  ball 
with  a  diameter  of  48  inches,  which  does 
make  a  very  large  root  ball  for  a  small  tree. 

Most  people  envision  a  tree’s  root 
system  to  be  a  mirror  image  of  the 
top  growth.  Is  this  true? 

A  Some  trees  will  have  the  same  root 
system  underneath  as  the  shape  of  the 
tree  above,  specifically  Noble  firs  and 
Ponderosa  pines,  which  are  notorious  tap 
root  trees.  Others  are  of  a  more  pan  shape 
and  fairly  shallow.  I’ve  dug  down  below 
three  feet  on  a  Noble  fir  and  still  encoun¬ 
tered  six-inch  tap  roots,  at  which  point  the 
tree  is  useless  to  dig. 

Q  Should  you  encounter  something 
like  that  while  you  are  digging,  is 

Continued  on  page  4 
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there  another  rule  of  thumb  regarding 
the  size  of  tap  root  that  is  safe  to  cut? 

A  On  cutting  tap  roots,  it’s  a  good  idea 
not  to  cut  anything  over  one  inch. 
Above  one  inch,  there  are  a  lot  of  stress 
factors  that  will  affect  the  way  the  top  of 
the  tree  is  going  to  perform.  It  may  survive 
for  up  to  three  years  and  then  die;  it  will 
have  taken  it  that  long  to  realize  that  there 
is  nothing  coming  up  from  the  roots  to  feed 
it.  Essentially,  what  happens  is  that  the  tree 
bleeds  to  death  underground.  The  same  is 
true  when  cutting  large  side  roots  on  some 
species — getting  back  to  the  dogwoods, 
which  are  notorious  bleeders  for  any  kind 
of  cut,  limbs  included.  Western  hemlock  is 
also  one  that  is  a  very  shallow-rooted  tree 
and  should  always  be  dug  to  the  one-to- 
six-inch  caliper-to-ball  ratio. 

QDo  you  recommend  taking  off  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  top  growth  to 
correspond  to  the  root  loss? 

A  With  fruit  trees,  I  would  definitely 
recommend  that;  but  with  most  other 
species,  it’s  not  necessary. 

QSome  landscapers  tend  to  heavily 
amend  their  replanting  holes  with 
the  addition  of  various  organic  mixtures, 
and  others  will  tell  you  that  a  tree  will  do 
better  with  just  its  native  soil  back  in  the 
hole  with  some  fertilizer.  How  do  you  feel 
about  that? 

A  If  you’re  going  to  “pit  plant,”  start 
digging  with  the  idea  that  you  are 
going  to  make  the  hole  five  times  the  size 
of  the  actual  root  ball.  Most  people’s  idea 
about  pit  planting  is  that  you  dig  the  hole 
twice  the  size  of  the  root  ball  and  fill  it  back 
up  with  topsoil.  The  tree  will  do  nicely  for 
the  first  year;  but  if  you  are  in  a  hard-pan 
situation,  its  roots  will  stop  at  that  point 
and  the  tree  will  start  weakening,  discolor, 
etc.  The  native  soil  that  the  tree  was  in  will 
do  just  fine  without  a  lot  of  fancy  amend¬ 
ments  if  the  hole  is  really  large.  Better  still 
would  be  to  amend  the  entire  area  and  not 
bury  the  tree  too  deep,  because  drainage  is 
another  critical  factor. 

In  clay  conditions,  it  is  wise  either  to 
establish  a  drain  at  the  bottom  with  drain 
tile  or  to  dig  some  sort  of  relief  system  for 
the  water  to  escape.  Some  trees  will  sur¬ 
vive  indefinitely  with  wet  feet,  but  the 
color  will  never  be  retained  without  con¬ 
sistent  fertilization,  which  is  costly  and 
time  consuming. 


QWhat  about  staking  newly  trans¬ 
planted  trees?  Is  this  always  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  plant  has  been  balled  properly 
and  has  a  well-balanced  root  ball? 

A  If  a  plant  has  been  dug  well  enough, 
it’s  not  necessary  to  stake;  but  if  you 
are  encountering  small  root  balls  with  taller 
trees,  yes,  staking  is  necessary.  Staking 
should  also  be  done  on  trees  of  12  feet  or 
more,  because  even  with  a  proper  root  ball, 
the  wind  can  tilt  the  trees  from  side  to  side. 
I  usually  use  the  tripod  system  of  staking, 
which  is  much  more  stable  than  the  two- 
stake  method,  making  sure  that  the  stakes, 
and  especially  the  lines,  are  removed  as 
soon  as  the  tree  is  established. 

Q  Finally,  Guy,  what  is  the  largest  tree 
you've  moved? 

A  That  would  have  to  be  the  Paulownia 
tomentosa  we  dug  and  delivered  to 
the  Bloedel  Reserve.  It  had  an  18-  to  20- 
inch  caliper,  and  an  11-  to  12-foot  root 
ball,  which  was  approximately  four  feet 
deep.  I  had  a  35-ton  crane  to  lift  it  out  and 
I  almost  tipped  it  over — until  we  got  the 
balance  point  correct  and  the  spreader  bars 
properly  adjusted.  The  first  time  we  tried 
to  pick  it  up,  the  entire  truck  came  up  off 
the  ground!  I  believe  it  was  around  32  feet 
tall  and  roughly  18  feet  on  the  spread,  so 
we  had  to  get  special  road  permits  with 
pilot  cars,  CB  radios,  you  name  it.  It  was 
definitely  an  ordeal  to  remember.  □ 

Inquiries  about  Guy  Bannon' s  services  can 
be  made  through  the  NHS  office.  — ed. 


Illustr  at  ion  excerpted  with  per  miss  ion  from  the 
January  1991  Tree  and  Shrub  Transplanting 
Manual,  International  Society  of  Arboricul¬ 
ture,  available  in  the  Miller  Library. 


Sources  of 
Information  on 
Planting  and 
Transplanting 

by  Valerie  Easton 

With  many  horticultural  subjects,  the 
date  on  the  book  or  article  is  not  nearly  as 
important  as  the  quality  and  content  of  the 
information.  Currency  is  not  as  crucial  in 
horticulture  as  it  is  in  particle  physics  or, 
these  days,  in  geography.  However,  when 
it  comes  to  planting  and  transplanting, 
recent  research  has  shown  that  traditional 
practices  may  not  be  the  most  beneficial  to 
plants. 

Experts  have  changed  their  advice  over 
recent  years,  and  some  of  the  best  current 
information  can  be  found  in  journal  ar¬ 
ticles  in  publications  such  as  Fine  Garden¬ 
ing,  Horticulture,  Journal  of  Arboricul¬ 
ture,  National  Gardening,  ProHort  (pub¬ 
lished  quarterly  by  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture)  and  many  other  regional  and 
specialized  journals. 

Other  materials  with  useful  informa¬ 
tion  on  planting  and  transplanting  include: 

■  Planting  Landscape  Plants  by  Ray 
Meleike  and  Rita  L.  Hummel.  Coopera¬ 
tive  Extension  Bulletin  EB  1505,  revised 
1990  (available  through  King  County 
Extension  Service,  612  Smith  Tower, 
Seattle,  WA  98 104,  (206)  296-3986,  $.50). 

“Of  all  the  cultural  practices,  those 
associated  with  improper  planning  have 
probably  killed  more  landscape  plants  than 
anything  else.”  Sufficient  reason  to  read 
further  in  this  expert,  current  and  concise 
pamphlet  written  by  horticulturists  at 
Washington  State  University’s  Puyallup 
Research  and  Extension  Center.  Photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  clearly  show  plant¬ 
ing  techniques  and  root  treatments.  New 
ideas  on  size  of  planting  hole  and  backfill 
material  are  thoroughly  explained. 

The  reasons  for  changes  in  planting 
techniques  are  summarized:  “Many  long¬ 
standing  practices  associated  with  plant¬ 
ing  trees  and  shrubs  are  no  longer  recom¬ 
mended,  because  recent  studies  have  shown 
they  are  either  an  unnecessary  expense  or 
are  detrimental  to  plant  growth  and  estab¬ 
lishment.” 

■  Tree  and  Shrub  Transplanting 
Manual  by  E.B.  Himelick,  International 
Society  of  Arboriculture,  rev.  1991. 
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While  written  for  arborists  who  need  to 
transplant  very  large  plants,  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  and  specific  information  of  timing, 
treatment  of  roots  and  soil,  and  how  best  to 
dig  plants  apply  to  the  home  gardener  as 
well.  Specific  charts  and  advice  on  size  of 
root  ball,  best  season  to  transplant  and  ease 
of  moving  for  over  100  different  types  of 
tress  and  shrubs  is  particularly  useful.  And 
if  you  aren’t  scared  off  by  the  photos  of 
giant  root  balls,  this  is  the  best  source  for 
detailed  information  on  digging,  loading 

I  and  transporting  large  trees  and  shrubs. 

■  The  Complete  Guide  to  Landscape 
Design ,  Renovation  and  Maintenance  by 
Cass  Turnbull,  Betterway  Publication, 
1991. 

I’ve  included  this  more  general  title 
because  it  is  brand  new,  written  by  a  local 
author  and  filled  with  basic,  practical 
advice.  The  chapter  on  how  to  plant  is 
subtitled  “Some  Rotten  Advice,”  and  cor¬ 
rects  misconceptions  on  staking,  soil 

I  amendments  and  pruning.  Clear  line 
drawings  illustrate  the  basic  points  of 
planting  and  mulching,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  author  understands  the  current 
research  well  enough  to  translate  it  into 
advice  for  the  home  gardener. 

■  Also  useful: 

Establishment  and  Maintenance  of 
Landscape  Plants  by  Carl  E.  Whitcomb, 
Lacebark  Publications,  1987. 

The  Hillier  Book  of  Tree  Planting  and 
Management  by  Keith  Rushforth,  David 
and  Charles,  1987. 

Arboriculture:  Care  of  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Vines  in  the  Landscape  by  Richard 
W.  Harris,  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  1991. 

Tree  Maintenance  by  P.P.  Pirone, 
Oxford  University  Press,  6th  ed.,  1988.  □ 
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Mark  Your 
Calendar,  Brighten 
Your  Day!  NHS 
Lectures  Are  on 
the  Way! 

Monday,  March  2,  (sold  out)  and 
Tuesday,  March  3,  7:30-9  p.m. 

NHS  Hall,  CUH 

“Development  of  the  English 
Garden” 

John  Brookes,  noted  English  garden 
designer  and  author,  will  be  the  speaker 
for  this  lecture,  which  is  co-sponsored  by 
NHS  and  CUH.  Advance  registration  is 
required  (see  coupon  on  page  7).  See  also 
the  Brookes  article  below. 

Monday,  April  13,  7:30  p.m. 

Kane  Hall,  University  of  Washington 

“Exciting  New  Introductions  for 
Your  Garden” 

Roy  Lancaster,  a  well-known  plants- 
man,  formerly  affiliated  with  Hillier’s 
Nursery,  and  a  participant  on  several 
plant-hunting  expeditions  to  Nepal, 
China,  Greece  and  elsewhere,  is  a  favorite 
speaker  with  Seattle  audiences.  His 
broadly-based  knowledge  and  plantsman’  s 
eye  enable  him  to  discuss  selectively  the 
best  new  plants  for  Northwest  gardens. 
This  lecture  is  co-sponsored  by  NHS  and 
the  Arboretum  Foundation. 

Thursday,  May  14, 10:30  a.m. 

Museum  of  History  and  Industry 

“The  Revolution  in  the  Vegetable 
Garden” 

Rosalind  Creasy  will  be  the  speaker  for 
this  delightful  as  well  as  practical  pro¬ 
gram,  which  will  be  co-sponsored  by  the 
Seattle  Garden  Club.  □ 

More  about 
John  Brookes 

John  Brookes  designed  the  new  Eng¬ 
lish  Walled  Garden  at  the  Chicago  Botani¬ 
cal  Garden,  which  was  opened  late  fall 
by  H.R.H.  Princess  Margaret.  His  most 
recent  book.  The  Book  of  Garden  Design, 
has  just  been  issued;  other  titles  by  the 
same  author  include  Room  Outside,  The 
Garden  Book,  The  New  Small  Garden 
Book,  The  Country  Book  and  Gardens  of 


Paradise,  featuring  the  Islamic  garden. 

Brookes  maintains  a  celebrated  garden 
at  Denmans,  Surrey,  where  he  owns  the 
popular  School  of  Landscape  Design.  He 
lectures  internationally  and  conducts 
courses  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew,  and  in  the  south  of  France. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  John  Brookes 
was  originally  scheduled  to  deliver  one 
lecture  only—onMarch2.  As  of  this  print¬ 
ing,  the  March  2  lecture  has  been  sold 
out.  However,  we  are  extremely  pleased 
that  Mr.  Brookes  has  agreed  to  deliver 
the  same  lecture  on  the  evening  of  March 
3,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  NHS  Hall  at  CUH. 
Please  refer  to  the  preregistration  form  on 
page  7.  If  interested  in  attending  Mr. 
Brookes’ s  second  lecture,  we  encourage 
sending  in  your  registration  as  soon  as 
possible.  Advance  tickets  are  $10  each.  □ 

All  of  Mr.  Brookes’ s  books  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  viewing  in  the  Miller  Library,  next  to 
NHS  Hall,  the  evening  of  the  lecture.  — ed. 

Please  note:  NHS  lectures,  with  the 
exception  of  the  John  Brookes  lectures  on 
March  2  and  3,  do  not  require  preregistra¬ 
tion.  i \\1\5.  \y  ///  / 
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Illustration  excerpted  with  permission  from  the 
January  1991  Tree  and  Shrub  Transplanting 
Manual.  International  Society  of  Arboricul¬ 
ture,  available  in  the  Miller  Library. 

New  Library  Hours 

As  of  the  first  of  the  year,  the  Miller 
Library  cut  back  open  hours  to  the  public, 
due  to  reduced  staffing. 

New  library  hours  are: 

Monday  12  noon-8  p.m. 

Tuesday-Thursday  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 
Friday  Closed 

Reference  help,  telephone  information 
service  and  the  lending  collection  are 
available  during  all  open  hours.  □ 
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NHS  Hall 
Dedication 


November  18, 1991  was  a  historic  day 
in  the  life  of  NHS.  On  that  autumn  morn¬ 
ing,  the  conference  hall  at  the  Center  for 
Urban  Horticulture  was  dedicated  “North¬ 
west  Horticultural  Society  Hall.” 

This  festive  celebration,  organized  by 
the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  and  the 
College  of  Forest  Resources,  saw  all 
past  NHS  presidents  and  a  number  of  its 
founders  in  attendance  and  honored, 
including  Mrs.  Pendleton  Miller,  Mrs. 
RobertRoss,  Mrs.  Sallie  Allen,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Kruckeberg,  Mrs.  Gordon  Anderson, 
Mr.  Les  Pettit,  Mrs.  James  Scott,  Mrs. 
Herschell  Boyd,  Mrs.  Gene  Lynn,  Mrs. 
Hugh  Hotson,  Mr.  John  Putnam  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  Herron.  Cited  for  special  recogni¬ 
tion  was  Mrs.  Pendleton  Miller,  NHS  ’  first 
president  and  long-time  advocate  of  urban 
horticultural  education. 

Dr.  George  Beckmann,  Provost  Emer¬ 
itus  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
related  the  instrumental  role  played  by 
NHS  in  developing  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture.  This  role  is  also  described  on 
a  plaque  which  was  unveiled  during  the 
ceremony  and  installed  in  the  NHS  Hall. 

In  1975,  responding  to  growing  inter¬ 
est  in  an  urban  horticultural  teaching  and 
research  program,  NHS  contributed  funds 
for  the  study  of  a  site  at  Union  Bay.  NHS 
also  actively  participated  on  a  facility¬ 
planning  committee  which  would  in  its 
1978  report  recommend  to  the  University 
president  that  a  teaching  and  research 
arboretum  be  established  at  Union  Bay. 

In  1979,  NHS,  along  with  the  Arbor 
Fund  and  the  Arboretum  Foundation ,  made 
a  five-year  pledge  to  help  fund  an  urban 
horticulture  program,  and  the  University 
recruited  Dr.  Harold  Tukey,  a  nationally- 
known  horticulturist  from  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  to  direct  the  new  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture.  Upon  Dr.  Tukey’ s  arrival  in 
June  1980,  state  support  was  not  forth¬ 
coming.  Again  NHS  was  a  major  refer¬ 
ence  for  funds,  this  time  for  construction. 

Throughout  the  ’80s,  phased  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Center’s  buildings  took  place, 
and  the  grounds  were  designed  and 
planted.  Also  during  that  decade,  and  into 
the  next,  the  Center  assembled  faculty, 
staff  and  graduate  students.  Through  pri- 


Above:  Michael  Lynn,  Dean  David 
Thorud 

Left:  Tish  Tukey,  Dr.  Harold  Tukey 
Below:  Mrs.  Pendleton  Miller 
Lower  left:  Maureen  Kruckeberg, 
Dr.  Charles  Odegaard,  Dr.  Arthur 
Kruckeberg 
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vate  donations  and  research  grants,  the 
Center  expanded  its  programs  to  include 
public  tours,  library  services  and  continu¬ 
ing  education  classes. 

In  1984,  Dr.  Tukey  wrote  in  Horticul¬ 
ture  Northwest  (a  journal  published  by 
NHS): 

Gardening  has  been  called  a  “safety 
valve  of  society,”  particularly  in  the 
pressure-pot  atmosphere  of  modem 
cities.  The  basis  of  gardening  in 
urban  situations  is  knowledge  about 
plants — selection,  culture,  pests, 
maintenance  and  ecology — which 
is  the  mission  of  the  research  urban 
horticulturist.  As  the  world  popu- 


Photos  by  Noreen  Frink 


lation  grows  and  people  are 
increasingly  crowded  into  dense 
clusters,  the  need  for  understanding 
growth  of  plants  within  cities  and 
the  effects  of  these  plants  becomes 
critical.  Thus,  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture  has  an  important  mis¬ 
sion  and  an  exciting  future.  NHS 
should  be  proud  of  what  has  been 
accomplished. 


Yes,  indeed,  NHS  is  proud— and  now 
also  very  pleased  to  have  a  hall  at  the 
Center  named  in  its  honor.  □ 


Material  for  this  article  is  partially  from 
Horticulture  Northwest,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  Fall 
1984. 


Library  Receives 
Gift  from  the 
Greater  Tacoma 
Community 
Foundation 

The  Miller  Library  received  a  gener¬ 
ous  and  much  appreciated  gift  of  $15,000 
in  December  from  the  Greater  Tacoma 
Community  Foundation  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  L.  Davis,  Jr.  Mrs.  Davis 
has  been  active  in  many  horticultural  acti¬ 
vities  and  is  a  Northwest  Horticultural 
Society  board  member.  The  gift  is  to  be 
spent  for  the  purchase  and  cataloguing  of 
materials  for  the  library.  This  fine  gift 
should  add  many  needed  books  and  jour¬ 
nals  to  the  collection.  □ 

Miller  Library  to 
Host  1993  CBHL 

by  Valerie  Easton 

The  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  at  the 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  has  been 
selected  to  host  the  1993  annual  meeting 
of  the  Council  on  Botanical  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Libraries.  Librarians,  booksellers  and 
publishers  worldwide  who  are  involved 
with  horticultural  and  botanical  literature 
will  attend  the  conference.  Council  mem¬ 
bers  are  particularly  eager  to  visit  the 
Northwest,  and  we  are  planning  visits  to 
Vancouver  and  Victoria  gardens,  as  well 
as  local  tours  and  programs.  Definite 
dates  will  be  decided  upon  at  the  annual 
meeting  this  year  at  Ohio  State  University; 
we  hope  for  mid-May,  when  our  gardens 
are  at  their  best. 

I  attended  last  year’s  conference  the 
first  week  of  May,  hosted  jointly  by  the 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  New  York  and  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden.  Excellent  pro¬ 
grams  on  conservation,  current  reference 
books,  and  lighting  and  fire  protection  for 
libraries  were  surpassed  only  by  tours  of 
the  host  institution’s  libraries,  and  of  the 
gardens  themselves,  including  Wave  Hill 
and  the  Planting  Fields  Arboretum  in 
)  Oyster  Bay,  New  York. 

Previous  CBHL  meetings  have  been 
held  at  such  famous  institutions  as  the 
Smithsonian,  Longwood  Gardens,  the 


Morton  Arboretum  and  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden. 

While  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticul¬ 
ture  doesn’t  have  the  size  or  history  of 
these  previous  host  institutions,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  have  the  horticultural  expertise, 
natural  scenery  and  magnificent  gardens 
to  have  inspired  the  Council’s  request  for 
the  Miller  Library  to  host  the  organization’ s 
first  Northwest  annual  meeting.  □ 

Miller  Library 

Volunteer 

Opportunities 

by  Valerie  Easton 

□  Arranging  and  indexing  nursery 
catalogs 

□  Assigning  subject  headings  to 
vertical  file  materials 

□  Data  entry  on  an  IBM  computer 

□  Shelving  by  call  number 

□  Rare  book  inventory 

□  Mending  books 

□  Typing,  labeling,  filing,  photocopy¬ 
ing,  helping  at  the  information  desk 

All  of  the  above  tasks  are  accomplished 
by  Miller  Library  volunteers  each  week. 
Volunteers  help  the  library  run — and  they 
are  advocates  for  our  materials  and  pro¬ 
grams.  Each  volunteer  commits  to  work¬ 
ing  half  a  day  per  week,  and  several  have 
worked  with  us  for  more  than  five  years. 
And  what  they  bring  to  the  library  is  more 
than  the  tasks  they  do  (though  the  tasks  are 
far  from  insignificant)!  Volunteers  bring 
their  ideas,  contacts,  enthusiasm,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  expertise  to  the  library  and  its 
staff. 

If  you  are  interested  in  volunteering  in 
the  Miller  Library  on  a  regular  basis  or  for 
special  projects,  please  call  V alerie  Easton 
or  Laura  Lipton  at  543-8616.  □ 


NHS  Garden 
Contest 

1991  Results  and 

1992  Plans 

In  NHS’  first  garden  contest,  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  Seattle  Home  and  Garden  maga¬ 
zine  and  Wells-Medina  Nursery,  talented 
amateur  Northwest  gardeners  submitted 
their  applications  for  review  by  a  panel  of 
judges  last  summer.  Contest  chairperson 
Joni  Lankford  was  delighted  by  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  the  submittals. 

In  the  Quintessential  Northwest  Gar¬ 
den  category,  judge  R.  David  Adams  and 
his  committee  selected  the  garden  of  Peggy 
V.  Church  as  the  winner.  Her  thoughtfully 
designed  garden  is  pictured  in  the  Fall 

1991  edition  of  Seattle  Home  and  Garden. 

Also  shown  in  this  edition  of  the 

magazine  is  the  winning  garden  of 
Susan  Gebhardt  in  the  Container  Garden 
category.  Judges  of  this  category,  Ted 
Marston,  Pat  Bender  and  Karen  Steeb, 
described  the  Gebhardt  garden  as  extremely 
well-coordinated. 

As  Best  Overall  Garden,  judges  chose 
the  site  of  Ralph  and  Lynn  Davis,  de¬ 
scribed  as  delightful,  whimsical  and  obvi¬ 
ously  the  product  of  loving  hands.  This 
special  garden  also  can  be  seen  in  Seattle 
Home  and  Garden’s  Fall  1991  issue. 

NHS  wishes  to  thank  the  number  of 
others  who  sent  in  their  entries  and  made 
decision-making  tough  for  the  judges!  We 
also  want  to  urge  you  to  think  ahead  to  the 

1992  contest.  Categories  this  year  are: 
Show  Us  Your  Best  (any  garden  design 
you  think  is  exceptional),  Container  Gar¬ 
dens  (includes  pots,  tubs,  planters  and/or 
window  boxes),  and  Best  of  Show.  The 
deadline  for  applying  is  August  15.  Con¬ 
test  details  will  be  printed  in  the  spring 
edition  of  NHS  News.  □ 


ADVANCE  REGISTRATION  FORM 


John  Brookes  Lecture:  “Development  of  the  English  Garden” 

Monday,  March  2  &  Tuesday,  March  3,  1992,  7:30  p.m.  •  $10  per  person 

(March  2  lecture  is  sold  out) 

places  for  me  on  March  3.  Amount  enclosed:  $ _ 


Please  reserve 
Name 


Phone 


j 
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NHS  is  off  to  a  banner  year.  Our  1992  lecture  series  promises  marvelous 
speakers  on  a  variety  of  fascinating  topics.  Our  membership  is  now  computerized 
to  help  us  be  in  better  communication  with  you.  Our  new  display  booth  will  be  an 
impressive  way  to  spread  the  word  of  NHS.  I  hope  you  saw  it  at  the  flower  show. 

Our  board  has  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  Elizabeth  Miller  Horticultural 
Library  at  CUH.  The  Library  is  an  incredible  horticultural  resource  which  NHS 
hopes  to  help  make  available  to  more  of  the  public  through  Monday  night  hours  and 
community  outreach  programs.  I  urge  any  and  all  of  you  to  take  advantage  of  the 
library.  From  the  simplest  gardening  question  to  the  most  esoteric,  the  answer  can 
be  found  at  the  Elisabeth  Miller  Library.  If  you  are  interested  in  volunteering  or 
becoming  more  involved  with  NHS’s  work  with  the  library,  please  call  our  office. 

Please  note  our  lecture  and  tour  dates  on  your  calendar. 

The  NHS  board  joins  me  in  wishing  you  a  horticulturally  satisfying  spring. 


Cordially, 


(V\lcLcu_l  L 


Michael  Lynn,  President 
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Fall  Plant  Sale  ’92 

September  25  and  26  are  the  dates  of 
the  1992  Plant  Sale.  Mark  your  calendars 
for  this  unique  opportunity  to  find  excep¬ 
tional  and  hard-to-find  plants!  Call  the 
NHS  Office  to  add  your  name  to  the  volun¬ 
teer  list  and  look  forward  to  enjoying  the 
sale’s  comradeship. 

“How  can  we  possibly  be  addressing 
another  plant  sale  when  we  have  scarcely 
finished  the  1991  sale?”  recently  mused 
’91  chairperson  Joy  Crothall.  She  quickly 
admits  that  early  planning  is  necessary  for 
the  implementation  of  such  a  major  under¬ 
taking. 

It’s  good  that  the  sale  dates  are  already 
set.  The  NHS  Office  recently  received  a 
call  from  an  individual  requesting  this 
information  so  she  could  plan  her  vacation 
around  the  dates!  She  explained  that  the 
event  not  only  offers  great  plants,  but  the 
atmosphere  is  friendly  and  information  is 
readily  available  from  NHS  consultants. 

Joy  Crothall  and  her  assistants,  Eve 
Mauger  and  Grace  Smith,  would  like  to 
express  profound  thanks  to  all  the  1991 
volunteers  for  their  individual  help. 
“We  would  have  been  in  disarray  without 
the  boxes  from  Wells-Medina  Nursery 
arranged  by  Doug  Bayley  and  the  system¬ 
atic  organization  of  parking  by  Buzz 
Smith,”  comments  Joy.  Special  thanks  is 
also  expressed  to  Trudy  Baldwin  for  her 
outstanding  creativity  with  the  posters 
and  t-shirts;  to  Phil  Wood  for  recruiting 
a  cadre  of  volunteers;  to  Becky  Johnson 
and  Fred  Hoyt  of  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture  for  their  helpful  facilitation 
of  the  event;  and  to  Jan  Palmer,  NHS 
Office  Manager,  for  her  coordination  of 
the  event. 

The  department  chairpersons  who 
contributed  countless  hours  are  Mike 
Hayes,  Deirdre  Plunkett,  Sallie  Allen,  Dick 
Brown,  Prue  Hammett,  Sue  Olsen,  Judy 
Williams,  Lynn  Sonneman,  Jenny  Cowan, 
Casey  Iffert,  Marilyn  Scherrer,  Mary  Jo 
Stansbury,  Bobby  De  Vore,  Jane  Nelson, 
Vemette  and  Leo  Cunningham,  Renee 
Hill,  Nancy  Peterson,  Mayde  Anderson, 
George  and  Mary  Davis,  David  Carlson, 
Gerry  Simpson,  Loma  Manning,  Sarah 
Navarre,  Sylvia  Duryee,  Michael  Lynn, 
Nell  Scott,  Fransi  Doland,  Agna  de  Clercq, 
Dinny  Poison,  Phoebe  Andrew,  Pat Nevlor, 
Jeanette  Kunnen,  Sue  Clark  and  Suzanne 
Hattery. 


NHS  is  truly  grateful  for  the  help  of  the 
many  other  volunteers  who  contributed 
enthusiasm  and  talent  to  make  the  ’9 1  sale 
such  a  success.  □ 

Elisabeth  Carey 
Miller  Scholarship 

Last  spring,  Larry  Vickerman,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  student  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horti¬ 
culture,  received  NHS’  1991  Elisabeth 
Carey  Miller  Scholarship.  This  horticul¬ 
tural  scholarship  is  offered  yearly  to  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  graduate  program  at  the  Center 
or  in  programs  associated  with  the  Center, 
such  as  the  College  of  Forest  Resources 
and  the  Department  of  Landscape  Archi¬ 
tecture  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

Larry’s  research  involves  studying 
various  methods  employed  to  preserve 
significant  private  gardens  and  estates  in 
both  this  country  and  abroad.  In  the  U.S., 
there  is  not  a  national  system  for  preserva¬ 
tion  of  significant  properties.  Therefore, 
this  task  falls  to  various  non-profit  organi¬ 
zations  which  suffer  lack  of  proper  fund¬ 
ing.  Larry  plans  to  survey  methods  that 
have  been  used  to  preserve  gardens  and 
make  them  economically  self-supporting. 
He  will  recommend  preservation  methods 
to  aid  interested  groups  and  individuals. 

NHS  is  currently  inviting  applications 
for  the  1992  scholarship.  The  deadline  for 
1992  applications  is  April  15.  Recipient s) 


will  be  announced  in  May.  For  application 
information,  call  the  NHS  Office  at  527- 
1794.  □ 

Interim  CUH 
Director  Appointed 

Dr.  Clem  Hamilton,  a  professor  of 
Horticultural  Taxonomy  and  curator  of 
the  Hyde  Hortorium  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture,  has  been  appointed  Acting 
Director  of  CUH.  Dr.  Hamilton  earned  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Harvard 
College  and  his  doctorate  from  Washing¬ 
ton  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  □ 

King  County  Map  i 
Folio  Available  j 

King  County  is  offering  a  folio  of  maps 
which  delineate  the  location  of  environ- 
mentally-sensitive  areas  in  the  unincorpo¬ 
rated  western  portion  of  the  county.  These 
are  lands  subject  to  natural  hazards  and 
that  support  unique,  fragile  and  valuable 
natural  features.  To  obtain  the  maps,  write 
King  County  Sensitive  Areas  Map  Folio, 
707  -  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle,  WA  98104.  Cost 
is  $26.25;  checks  may  be  made  out  to  the 
King  County  Office  of  Finance.  This  folio 
is  also  available  for  viewing  in  the  Miller 
Library  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticul¬ 
ture,  University  of  Washington.  □ 
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Seed  Exchange 
*  1992  * 

by  Sylvia  Duryee  and  Renee  Hill 

The  Seed  List  has  been  mailed, 
and  we  hope  all  members  will 
take  a  close  look  at  offerings  for 
the  current  year.  If  you  have  never 
tried  growing  unusual  and  hard-to- 
find  plants  from  seed,  you  will  find 
it  a  very  rewarding  experience! 
Remember  that  the  seed  packets 
are  for  you  to  try — your  seed 
exchange  committee  puts  in  many 
hours  over  the  year  to  make  this 
available — nothing  tried  is  nothing 
gained. 

The  list  is  somewhat  limited, 
since  it  was  a  poor  seed  develop¬ 
ment  year,  and  we  have  fewer 
donors.  Some  seed  is  scarce,  so 
packets  are  also  limited. 

We  hope  those  of  you  who  have 
tried  our  seed  will  report  on  their 
success  and/or  failures — your  com¬ 
ments  would  be  most  helpful. 
Were  the  designations  of  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  geophytes,  etc.,  of 
benefit?  Likewise,  was  the  seed 
treatment  and  germination  chart 
worth  the  effort,  and  can  you  add  to 
the  information?  It  is  by  your  com¬ 
ments  that  we  will  be  able  to  im¬ 
prove  and  continue  to  develop  an 
informative  and  viable  seed  list. 

When  you  find  interesting 
plants,  don’t  forget  to  collect  seed 
yourself  when  it  is  ready.  Then, 
when  the  seed  is  cleaned  and  dry, 
send  it  on  for  our  exchange  to  Mrs. 
Alan  Kohn,  18300  Ridgefield  Rd. 
NW,  Seattle,  WA  98177.  G 


Mark  Your  Calendar  for  These 

Upcoming  Events 

March  2  &  3,  7:30  p.m. 

(March  2  lecture  sold  out) 

NHS  Lecture:  “Development 
of  the  English  Garden” 

By  garden  designer/author  John  Brookes. 
Co-sponsored  by  CUH.  NHS  Hall,  CUH, 
3501  NE  41st  Street,  Seattle,  WA  98195. 
Advance  tickets  necessary.  Cost:  S10; 
payment  may  be  sent  to  CUH  at  address 
above.  (See  registration  form,  page  7.)  * 

March  7,  10  a.m.-4  p.m. 

March  8,  10a.rn.-l  p.m. 

Washington  Park  Arboretum 
Book  Sale 

Graham  Visitors  Center  at  Arboretum. 

March  28,  7:30  p.m. 

“The  Perennial  Border  at 
North  Carolina  State  University 
Arboretum” 

NW  Perennial  Alliance  Kevin  Nicolay 
Memorial  Lecture  by  Edith  Eddelman. 
Museum  of  History  and  Industry,  Seattle. 
Cost:  S6. 

March  31,7-9  p.m. 

April  4,  9  a.m.-12  noon 

“Pruning  and  Yard  Renovation” 

Two-part  CUH  class  by  Cass  Turnbull. 
Call  543-8616  for  further  information. 

April  4,  9  a.m.-2  p.m. 

|  Rhododendron  Species 
Foundation  Spring  Plant  Sale 

W  eyerhaeuser  Headquarters ,  Federal  W  ay . 
Cost:  Free. 

April  9,  7:30  p.m. 

Bellevue  Botanic  Garden 
Spring  Lecture 

“Gardens  of  Britain”  by  Sarah  Navarre, 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light,  Bellevue. 
Cost:  Free 

April  10-11 

1992  International  Primula 
Symposium 

Portland,  OR.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Ann  Lunn,  Registrar,  6620  NW  271st 
Avenue,  Hillsboro,  OR  97124,  (503)  640- 
4582. 

April  13,  7:30  p.m. 

NHS  Lecture:  “Exciting  New 
Introductions  for  Y our  Ga  rden” 

By  British  plantsman  Roy  Lancaster.  Co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Arboretum  Foundation 


Kane  Hall,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle. 

Cost:  $4  members;  S5  non-members;  $2.50 
students. 

May  1-2, 9  a.m.-8  p.m. 

May  3, 10  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Home  and  Garden  Idea  Fair 

Clark  County  Fairgrounds,  Ridgefield, 
WA.  More  information:  (206)  573-4696. 

May  2 

Rhododendron  Species 
Foundation  Rhododendron 
and  Bonsai  Day 

Weyerhaeuser  Headquarters ,  Federal  W ay . 
May  9 

Washington  Park  Arboretum 
Plant  Sale 

University  of  Washington  Parking  Lot  E. 
May  14,  10:30  a.m. 

NHS  Lecture:  “The  Revolution 
in  the  Vegetable  Garden” 

By  edible-gardening  guru  Rosalind  Creasy. 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Seattle  Garden  Club. 
Museum  of  History  and  Industry,  Seattle. 
Cost:  S4  members;  S5  non-members,  S2.50 
students. 

May  14  &  19,  7-9  p.m. 

“Alternatives  to  Pesticides” 

CUH  class  by  Ciscoe  Morris.  Call  543- 
8616  for  further  information. 

May  16  &  23,  10  a.m. -4  p.m. 

“Botanical  Illustration” 

CUH  class  by  Margaret  Davidson  and 
Jean  Emmons.  Call  543-8616  for  further 
information. 


June  4-6 

NHS  Fern  Festival 

■  June  4, 7:30  p.m.:  "Ferns  and  Flora  of 
the  Queen  Charlottes"  Lecture  by  Sylvia 
Duryee.  NHS  Hall,  CUH.  Cost:  S4  mem¬ 
bers;  S5  non-members;  S2.50  students.  * 

■  June  5:  Tour  of  Judith  Jones’  Garden 
U  June  5,  1-5  p.m.  &  June  6,  10  a.m.- 
2  p.m.:  Fern  Sale  at  CUH 

For  further  information,  send  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  to  Sue  Olsen,  2003 
128th  SE,  Bellevue,  WA  98005. 


June  27 

Bellevue  Botanic  Garden 
Grand  Opening 

12001  Main  Street,  Bellevue.  For  further 
information,  call  451-3755. 

*  Preceded  by  coffee  hour  30  minutes  before 
program. 
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A  “Thank  You”  to  Dr.  Tukey 

The  formal  dedication  of  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  Hall  in  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  on 
November  18,1991,  was  an  occasion  for  mixed  emotions.  While  the  audience  shared  the  pleasure  of  the  honor 
bestowed  on  NHS ,  there  was  also  a  shared  feeling  of  personal  loss  at  the  unanticipated  announcement  by  Dr. 
Harold  Tukey  of  his  plan  to  resign  as  Director  of  the  Center  and  Arboreta,  effective  January  1 , 1 992.  Dr.  Tukey 
will  be  on  leave  from  his  other  duties  as  a  University  professor  until  September  30, 1992.  He  plans  to  remain 
a  spokesperson  for  Urban  Horticulture  on  the  national  and  international  scene. 

Those  of  use  who  have  been  privileged  to  know  Dr.  Tukey  have  admired  his  remarkable  achievements  in 
the  process  of  establishing  the  Center.  We  remember  the  accolades  and  enthusiasm  that  accompanied  his 
arrival  in  Seattle  in  1980  to  launch  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  as  a  joint  endeavor  of  the  University  and 
the  horticultural  community,  and  the  gala  celebration  in  September  1984  in  what  is  now  NHS  Hall,  then  not 
quite  completed,  for  the  formal  opening  of  the  Center.  Those  who  gathered  to  mark  that  milestone  heard  Dr. 
George  Beckmann,  then  Provost  of  the  University  of  Washington,  and  other  speakers  praise  the  development 
oftheCenter  from  a  concept  to  that  current  reality,  through  the  effective  partnership  of  University  and  private 

In  the  Celebration  Issue  of  the  NHS  Journal ,  Dr.  Beckmann  wrote,  “Bringing  together  University  faculty 
and  researchers  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  members  of  the  local  community  committed  to  the 
importance  of  plants  in  urban  and  suburban  environments,  the  Center  has  become  a  regional  resource  unique 
in  its  facilities  and  its  programs.  Thanks  to  the  unflagging  effort  of  its  director,  Dr.  Harold  B.  Tukey,  Jr.,  the 
generosity  of  many  private  individuals,  and  the  commitment  of  societies  such  as  NHS,  we  now  have  adjacent 
to  our  campus  the  first  urban  horticulture  facility  of  any  university  in  the  country.” 

As  Dr.  Tukey  steps  down,  let  us  thank  him  again  for  the  tangible,  visible  results  of  these  12  years,  during 
which  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  charge:  to  turn  a  dream,  an  idea,  into  a  working  reality.  □ 
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